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ETHIOPIA 


I.  LAND  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

a.  Its  Beauty  —  Mountains  and  Forest 

A  Visit  to  Mulu  Farm* 

Before  us  the  ground  sipped  for  several  hundred  feet  to  a  stream, 
then  rose  again  on  the  opposite  side  as  an  embankment  which  was  followed 
in  the  distance  by  range  after  range  of  mountains,  split  here  and  there 
by  deep  ravines  in  which  flowed  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Nile.  To 
our  left  about  two  miles  from  the  house  was  a  large  waterfall  and  canyon 
of  a  tributary  of  the  Muger  River.  About  two  miles  to  the  right  could  be 
seen  the  mist-  arising  from  another  waterfall  which  fell  into  another 
canyon.  In  the  distance  could  be  seen  the  valley  of  the  Muger  River  and 
beyond  this,  the  most  distant  point  the  eye  could  see,  was  a  high  moun¬ 
tain  beyond  which  courses  the  Blue  Nile  River  into  which  the  Muger  flows. 

We  walked  to  the  first  waterfall  and  canyon.  The  canyon  is  2500  feet 
deep  and  the  walls  of  the  canyon  consist  of  multi-colored  rock.  The  sides 
of  the  canyon  are  almost  perpendicular  for  a  great  part  of  the  2500  feet. 
The  river  falls  over  this  perpendicular  wall  fora  sheer  drop  of  1800  feet 
onto  a  shelf,  then  by  smaller  falls  and  rapids  to  the  base  level  of  the 
river  bed  below,  along  which  it  courses  on  its  way  to  the  Blue  Nile, 
thence  to  the  Nile,  on  through  Egypt  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  climate  of  the  country  at  the  edge  of  the  canyon,  about  8000  feet 
above  sea  level,  would  be  classified  as  temperate  and  here  hardy  grains 
were  growing.  2500  feet  below  coffee  and  orange  trees  were  growing; 

*  A  large  farm  or  ranch  about  thirty  miles  from  Addis  Ababa. 
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hence,  only  a  twelve  seconds  drop  below  us  the  climate  was  semi- 
tropicaL 

b.  Houses,  Customs,  Dress  —  (Rainbow  Empire,  Chapter  3) 

These  huts  have  in  general  a  very  unpleasant  appearance.  They 
are  generally  circular,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  made  of 
mud  and  wood.  The  hut  is  constructed  in  a  very  simple  manner.  A 
eucalyptus  tree  will  be  split  into  lengths  of  wood  about  eight  feet  long. 
These  are  driven  a  few  inches  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
and  tied  together  by  means  of  rope  and  vines.  This  forms  the  frame¬ 
work  for  the  walls  of  the  house.  A  roof  framework  is  constructed 
similarly  of  poles  of  eucalyptus.  The  framework  completed,  one  native 
enters  the  house  through  a  small  door-opening  previously  made.  He  has 
with  him  a  pan  of  mud.  Another  native  is  outside  the  framework  with 

i 

mud.  Now  "mudslinging"  begins.  The  native  inside  throws  his  mud 
against  the  inside  of  the  framework,  the  one  outside  throws  mud  from 
the  outside.  The  mud  sticks  to  the  framework  like  plaster  on  lath.  With 
a  bit  of  smoothing  up  by  a  native  trowel  the  walls  are  completed.  A 
coarse  grass  is  used  to  thatch  the  roof  and  the  house  is  completed. 

The  house  has  only  a  small  door -opening,  closed  by  a  skin  or  a 
rough  wooden  door.  The  house  has  no  windows  and  no  chimney.  Since 
a  fire  is  burning  almost  all  the  time  in  this  house,  it  soon  becomes  jet 
black  inside.  As  one  passes  these  houses  the  smoke  is  seen  issuing 
through  every  crack  in  the  house  and  through  the  grass  roof,  as  if  the 
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The  Amhara  and  Galla  people  live  in  houses  like  this. 


A  house  at  Adikas. 
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structure  were  afire.  Inside  the  house  one  finds  the  family,  coughing 
away  in  the  smoke.  There  is  scarcely  any  furniture  in  the  hut.  Fre¬ 
quently  there  are  no  beds,  the  family  sleeping  on  a  skin  thrown  on  the 
dirt  floor ,  with  another  cowhide  to  cover  them.  There  are  no  table  or 
chairs  in  many  of  these  huts,  the  family  sitting  on  the  floor  about  a 
native  basket  in  which  their  food  is  placed.  Dishes,  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  are  not  needed  by  the  great  majority  of  people,  as  they  simply 
break  off  a  piece  of  bread,  plunge  it  into  the'pepper  sauce,  and  wash  it 
down  with  a  draught  of  honey  water  from  one  of  the  few  containers  they 
may  have. 

Food  and  Drink 

The  people  in  general  live  very  simply.  The  main  article  of  food  is 
’’enjeera™,  a  somewhat  sour  bread  made  in  the  form  of  an  immense  pan¬ 
cake,  about  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  Native  grains  are  used  in  this 
enjeera,  especially  a  grain  grown  locally,  called  fVtef  *,  which  is  about 
as  fine  as  millet  seed.  A  very  heavy  brown  loaf  bread,  called  ??dabon 
is  also  made  from  various  grains.  Occasionally  peas,  lentils,  garlic 
and  other  vegetables  will  be  used  in  making  a  favoritedish  called ?!Watt” 
which  has  a  great  pepper  content,  varying  from  a  few  percent  to  as 
high  as  fifty  percent.  A  native  intoxicating  drink  called  "tej"  is  also 
used  as  we  might  use  tea  or  coffee.  Another  drink,  less  intoxicating, 
called  ntalla ”  is  also  used.  Mtay  of  the  poorer  people  exist  for  days 
with  only  a  small  dirty  cloth  filled  with  beans  or  dry  peas,  as  we  see 
them  frequently  come  to  our  hospital. 
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How  They  Dress 


The  typical  dress  of  the  native  consists  of  cotton  trousers,  shirt 
and  shawl,  or  "chamma".  The  color  of  the  cloth  is  always  white  unless 
one  is  in  mourning,  in  which  case  the  white  clothing  is  dyed  yellow, 
green,  blue,  violet,  red  or  any  color  that  takes  the  native’s  fancy.  The 
natives  are  usually  barefoot,  although  recently  a  form  of  sandal  is 
becoming  popular  among  those  of  the  boys  who  can  afford  to  buy  them. 
The  native  dress  admirably  suits  the  native.  Unfortunately,  European 
dress  is  becoming  popular.  Frequently  the  natives  will  dress  with  partly 
European  and  partly  native  clothes.  A  merchant  in  town  imported  great 


People  coming  out  of  Ano  church  near  Sayo. 
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quantities  of  European  clothes  of  the  rummage  “-sale  variety  and  for 
a  time  we  were  distressed  and  also  made  to  grin  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
male  native  wearing  a  woman’s  decorated  hat,  or  a  derby,  or  even  an 
old  c  asfc  off  ministerial  coat,  with  his  native  garments  beneath,  and 
with  bare  feet.  A  few  of  the  natives  axe  wearing  sun-helmets,  although 
their  forefathers  have  gone  without  any  protection  from  the  sun  for 
centuries.  The  Ethiopian  dress  is  eminently  suited  to  the  native  and 
it  is  hoped  that  he  will  continue  to  wear  his  easily -cleaned  white  clothes 
forever.  The  women  wear  cotton  trousers  similar  to  the  men,  with  a 
long  cotton  dress,  above  which  is  also  a  ’’chamma*5.  The  wealthier 
and  more  important  people  at  times  wear  a  heavy  woolen  cape  over  all 
the  preceeding  cotton  garments,, 

Laughter  and  Mourning 

The  Ethiopian  has  a  good  sense  of  humor.  He  frequently  indulges 
in  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  expense  and  at  the  misfortune  of  his  friends. 
We  once  heard  our  servants  laughing  uproariously  together.  On  investi¬ 
gating  the-  cause  of  the  mirth  we  found  that  one  of  the  servants  had  that 
afternoon  invested  a  month’s  earnings  in  a  new'  suit  of  clothes,  a  new 
chamma  and  a  cheap  sun  helmet.  He  placed  these  on  a  table.  Sparks 
from  a  charcoal  iron  nearby  ignited  the  entire  bundle  of  finery.  All  the 
natives,  including  the  owner  of  the  clothes,  were  laughing  as  if  they 
would  never  cease  at  the  spectacle  of  the  clothes  burning  to  utter  ruin. 

Just  as  the  Ethiopian  is  unrestrained  in  his  joys,  so  too  in  his  sor¬ 
rows.  If  a  death  occurs,  loud  and  vehement  are  the  expressions  of 
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mourningo  The  men  wail  continuously  along  the  entire  line  of  march 
and  the  women  tear  their  hair,  bare  their  breasts,  beat  their  chests, 
shriek  hysterically  as  they  accompany  the  body  to  the  grave,  and  lament 
over  and  over,  "My  son!  My  son! "  or  "My  friend!  My  friend!  "  The 
body  has  scarcely  been  interred  in  the  grave  before  the  person  seems 
to  be  forgotten. 

Marriage  Customs 

There  are  in  the  main  three  types  of  marriages.  The  most  common 
type  is  simply  companionate  living  together  without  any  formality,  and 
can  be  dissolved  simply  by  choosing  someone  more  desirable. 

The  second  form  of  marriage  is  slightly  higher  than  the  first  in  that 
the  parties  negotiate  through  the  family  of  the  bride,  a  sum  of  money  or 
other  property  is  given  to  the  father  or  family  of  the  bride,  and  husband 
and  wife  share  all  possessions  in  common.  To  dissolve  this  marriage 
simply  means  appearing  before  the  elders  concerned  and  dividing  the 
goods. 

The  highest  form  of  marriage  is  for  life,  with  a  few  exceptions  is 

unbreakable  except  by  death,  and  is  performed  by  the  Church. 

A  Native  Market 

A  native  market  is  a  very  interesting  place  but  is  very  dirty  and 
dusty.  The  place  is  always  devoid  of  all  grass  and  almost  all  trees. 

The  wares  are  spread  out  on  hides  stretched  on  the  sand.  Here  is  a 
sections  where  salt  is  sold;  there  are  rows  of  black  women  in  unbe¬ 
lievably  dirty  garments  selling  soap;  others  have  small  piles  of  staple 
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grains  before  them,  while  as  we  approach  another  sector  our  sneezes 
tell  us  we  are  near  the  pepper  merchants.  There  are  always  one  or  two 
selling  some  of  the  vanities  of  life  such  as  perfumes,  shiny  brass  pins, 
cheap  rings  and  other  trinkets.  There  is  always  the  native  money-chang¬ 
er  who  will  convert  the  larger  silver  coins  into  the  ones  of  less  value. 

The  amount  of  coppers  for  ~  silver  quarter  varies  with  the  condition  of 
the  quarter.  If  it  is  an  old  quarter  it  may  be  almost  valueless.  Both 
money-changer  and  customer  wangle  a  long  time  as  to  how  many  coppers 
a  silver  coin  is  worth.  On  a  raised  dais  is  the  custom  officer  a  hard, 
loud-roaring  official  who  must  take  a  certain  amount  from  every  bag  of 
wheat,  every  bundle  of  hay  and  every  pile  of  pepper  sold.  At  times  this 
seems  very  hard  on  the  poor  farmer  w;ho  has  brought  his  goods  to  market 
since  he  gives  his  tithe  when  he  enters,  but  if  he  fails  to  sell  it  he  leaves 
minus  the  amount  given  as  custom. 

Bad  Eggs 

We  bought  some  eggs  here  at  Huluku,  but  ou*  of  27  eggs  only  two 
were  good.  We  decided  we  must  give  all  the  eggs  the  water  test  before 
we  purchased  them.  If  the  egg  sinks  it  is  good,  if  it  floats  it  is  bad.  We 
tried  this  on  the  next  batch  of  eggs.  But  the  egg  seller,  a  Galla  woman, 
indignatly  protested.  She  said.,  "You  return  all  my  bad  eggs  and  keep 
all  my  good  ones.  What  can  I  do  with  these  bad  ones ?”  and  she  refused 
to  sell  us  another  egg! 
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c .  Languages  and  Tribes 

A  recent  visitor  to  our  Mission  Stations  in  Southwest 
Ethiopia  gives  some  of  his  impressions  of  the  people 
and  their  country. 

MIt  was  on  my  trip  by  jeep  from  Maji  with  the  Fred  Russells  that  I 
really  saw  the  people  of  the  tribes  They  are  black  pagan,  friendly 
people,  very  similar  to  the  tribes  of  the  South  Sudan  There  are  one 
and  a  half  million  of  these  in  Ethiopia  -  80  tribes  of  them  with  80  lan¬ 
guages.  A  third  of  these  are  in  the  area  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mission. 

"That  drive  of  180  miles  by  jeep  over  the  mountains  from  Maji  to 
Jimma,  where  we  got  the  plane  back  to  Addis  Ababa,  was  a  revelation. 
That  narrow,  winding  road  led  up  the  mountainsides  across  high  plateaus 
and  down  into  the  narrow  valleys  with  their  swift-rushing  rivers, 
through  constantly  changing  scenes  of  beauty.  Sometimes  the  way  lay 
through  primitive  forests  with  many  varieties  of  beautiful  trees,  some 
of  gigantic  size.  We  saw  birds  of  beautiful  colors  and  small  wild  life 
during  the  day,  such  as  rabbits,  antelope  and  monkeys.  Then  at  night 
when  our  lights  caught  larger  game  in  startled  pause,  came  the  bigger 
thrill.  The  wild  boar  and  the  wild  buffaloes  were  especially  intriguing. 
We  were  not  anxious  to  meet  up  with  the  fiercer  lion  and  leopard  which 
are  also  sometimes  found  in.  that  region.  Late  each  night  we  camped  by 
the  roadside  always  choosing  a  place  near  a  stream  so  we  could  get 
water  and  near  trees  to  have  fuel  for  cooking  our  meals. 


The  Balibat  (Chief)  of  Adikas  and  favorite  sons. 
A  servant  stands  at  rear  left. 
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Two  Ghimeera  boys  with  straw 
rain  capes. 
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Boys  of  the  Tashanna  tribe. 
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cL  Transportation 

1.  The  Old  Way  -  (from  Rainbow  Empire  -  Ch.  8) 

Very  little  traveling  is  done  in  Ethiopia  in  the  rainy  season.  Patients 
from  outside  the  city  do  not  come  to  the  hospital  even  if  very  ill,  for  roads 
are  impassable,  bridges  are  washed  away,  and  the  rivers  are  so  swollen 
that  they  can  not  be  forded  in  some  instances.  Explorers  always  set  out 
after  the  cessation  of  the  rainy  season  for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trek 
in  the  rains. 

Entoto  is  a  range  of  mountains  which  rises  about  2000  feet  above 
Addis  Ababa.  Our  objective,  Mulu,  lay  beyond  Entoto  about  thirty  miles 
north  of  Addis  Ababa.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mulu  is  especially  noted 
for  three  things:  its  scenery,  its  strawberries  and  its  hospitality.  For 
Mulu  is  the  name  of  the  home  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sanford.  Colonel  San¬ 
ford  is  a  retired  English  Army  officer  who  on  500  acres  of  land  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  experimental  farm,  which  at  some  future  date  will  be  a  model 
of  what  can  be  done  in  Ethiopia  in  the  way  of  agriculture  and  stock  breeding. 

Fording  Swift  Streams 

We  encountered  two  streams  too  deep  and  swift  to  ford.  The  first 
stream  had  three  slippery  logs  which  served  as  a  bridge  for  pedestrians, 
across  which  some  of  us  crawled  on  hands  and  feet.  A  rope  was  tied  to 
each  horse  and  mule  in  turn  and  one  by  one  they  were  pulled  across  or 
swam  across  the  river.  The  second  river  had  but  one  narrow  and  slippery 
log  serving  as  a  bridge,  and  it  too  was  crossed  in  a  somewhat  undignified 
fashion.  Night  fell  and  we  were  still  a  great  distance  from  Mulu.  The 
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patient  beasts  plodded  on  through  the  mud  and  rain,  slipping  here,  stum¬ 
bling  there,  until  finally,  about  9  P.M.,  a  welcome  light  was  seen  shining 
from  the  farmhouse  window. 

2.  Railroads  and  Highways 

There  is  one  railroad  in  Ethiopia  (see  map).  It  runs  from  the  sea¬ 
port  of  Djibouti  in  French  Somaliland  to  Addis  Ababa.  It  is  a  long,  tire¬ 
some  journey  and  can  be  made  only  twice  weekly. 

There  are  some  modern  highways,  greatly  improved  during  the 
Italian  occupation,  which  connect  Addis  Ababa  with  the  more  prominent 
and  important  nearby  cities. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  roads  are  only  passable  by  mule, 
jeep  or  on  occasion,  an  amazing  Italian-built  heavy  truck  which  ploughs 
through  mud  and  terrain  in  a  terrific  fashion.  The  good  old  mule  after 
all,  is  the  most  reliable  means  of  transportation,  for  when  the  airplane 
is  grounded  by  weather  and  the  jeep  or  truck  breaks  down,  old  man 
mule  just  keeps  goin’  along. 

3.  Airplane  (from  The  United  Presbyterian,  June  4,  1951) 

One  Should  First  Travel  the  Skyway 

"To  find  the  highways  and  byways  one  should  first  travel  the  skyway. 
Formerly  it  took  weeks  of  weary  travel  by  mule  to  reach  the  province 
towns  where  law  and  order  were  maintained  by  the  local  governor  and 
his  helpers.  Of  very  necessity  this  gave  rise  to  an  almost  feudal  form 
of  government.  Then  the  airplane  came  and  with  it,  change.  No  longer 
is  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty’s  government  to  rule  from  Addis  Ababa 
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by  remote  control  through  governors  who  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
had  to  be  autocratic.  Now  there  are  increasingly  better  communications 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  province  rulers  and  their  people.” 

The  Great  Plateau 

’’When  the  plane  takes  to  the  sky  at  Addis  Ababa  the  rider  is  lifted 
above  a  great  mountainous  plateau  with  peaks  ranging  from  5,000  to 
15,000  feet  which  cover  most  of  the  country  except  the  district  of  Harar 
on  the  southeast.  Along  its  western  edge  the  plateau  descends  by  a  steep 
escarpment  of  5,000  feet  to  the  floor  of  the  great  plain  which  extends 
westward  across  the  South  Sudan.  Natural  landing  fields  practically 
ready  for  use  were  found  at  every  one  of  the  places  where  mission  stations 
are  located,  which  is  just  another  of  the  many  surprises  of  this  happily 
surprising  land.  It  is  now  possible  to  travel  in  a  few  hours’  time  to  our 
stations  at  Sayoand  Gorei  in  the  West;  to  Maji  and  the  new  station  Ghim- 
eera  in  the  Southwest,  as  well  as  to  Jimma,  Lekemti,  Diredawa  and 
other  places  where  mission  work  is  being  carried  on  by  other  missions. 

Along  Byways  Our  Mission  Work  Is  Found 

’’But  when  one  has  traveled  by  air  to  the  central  mission  stations 
his  journey  has  just  begun.  In  order  to  reach  the  villages  and  tribes 
there  must  still  be  used  the  highway  and  the  byway.  The  main  roads 
leading  north,  east,  south  and  west  out  of  Addis  Ababa  were  the  only 
means  of  communication  between  the  provinces  before  the  airplane  came. 

’’But  it  is  along  the  byways  or  mountain  paths  that  the  outreach  of 
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our  mission  work  is  found.  Out  from  Sayo  where  we  have  a  church,  a 


school  and  a  hospital  at  our  mission  station,  these  paths  lead  to  the 
schools  and  churches  which  are  now  in  trouble  due  to  local  persecution. 
Here  were  the  scenes  of  the  heartening  revival  recently  led  by  Keis 
Gidada  and  his  helpers.  These  mountain  trails  were  patiently  traveled 
many  days  and  weeks  on  mule  back  by  missionaries  and  Christian 
workers  before  the  revival  came.  We  cannot  doubt  that  God  who  has 
blessed  will  continue  to  bless  this  work.” 

Contrast  in  Travel 

”The  contrast  between  air  and  land  travel  is  best  illustrated  by 
a  trip  which  I  made  to  Maji  and  out  by  jeep.  While  it  took  the  plane  only 
ten  minutes  to  go  from  Maji  to  the  airport  on  the  plains  of  the  Omo 
River  30  miles  south,  it  took  us  five  and  one-half  hours  of  steady  moun¬ 
tain  driving  in  a  jeep  to  get  back  up  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Maji, 
and  as  for  the  jeep  going  to  the  nearby  tribes,  it  can’t  be  done.  In 
Maji  district  alone  there  are  at  least  eight  other  tribes,  all  unevangel¬ 
ized  and  each  with  a  different  language.  To  reach  any  of  these  from 
Maji  the  missionary  will  have  to  go  by  mule  on  patient  trek  two  or  three 
days'  journey,  often  through  rain  and  storms,  and  camping  out  at  night 
beside  the  mountain  streams.  " 

H.  MEET  THE  EMPEROR 
a .  How  He  Looks 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  is  a  man  of  small  stature  and  usually 
appears  dressed  in  a  military  uniform  which  definitely  adds  to  his  dig¬ 
nified  appearance.  He  wears  a  beard  which  gives  to  his  sharp  features 
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His  Majesty  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  watching  a  blind  boy  read  the  Bible 

in  Braille. 


A  typical  Coptic  Church  in  Ethiopia.  This  hexagonal  or  round  style  with 
veranda  is  copied  by  many  of  our  village  Evangelical  Churches. 
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something  of  the  look  of  a  saint.  He  might  even  appear  ascetic  were 
it  not  for  the  kindly  look  in  his  twinkling  eyes  and  his  very  pleasant 
smile.  He  is  sympathetic  toward  his  people  and  loyal  to  his  family  and 
friends o  A  sincere  Christian  who  wishes  only  the  best  for  the  country 
and  the  people  whom  he  rules. 

b.  How  He  Rules 

1.  Solomonian  Legend  (Perham,  page  403) 

The  Ethiopians  believe  that  their  line  of  kings  and  emperors  goes 
back  directly  to  a  son  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  whose  father  was  King 
Solomon.  They  also  believe  that  Solomon  declared  that  his  son  of  his, 
whose  mother  was  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  was  the  only  true  Israelite,  which 
gives  the  nation  of  Ethiopia  a  favored  position  before  God. 

2.  Church  and  State  (from  Rainbow  Empire  -  Ch.  12) 

"The  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of  Judah  hath  prevailed. "  These  words, 
taken  from  Revelation  5:5,  are  to  be  found  on  the  banners  and  insignia 
of  Ethiopia.  This  Lion  is  not  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  but  is  the  Christ, 
and  so  the  Ethiopians  also  understand  this  motto.  We  see  here  how  at 
least  the  externals  of  Christianity  permeate  the  political  life  of  the  country. 
There  is  so  close  a  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Ethiopia  that  one  can 
scarcely  enter  into  the  real  atmosphere  of  the  coronation  I  am  going 
to  describe  unless  one  can  turn  one’s  mind  back  thirty  centuries 
to  the  old  Kingdom  of  Israel.  Turn  back  your  universe  to  David’s 
day,  to  Solomon’s  day,  and  you  will  be  in  a  far  more  fitting 


atmosphere  for  an  Ethiopian  coronation  than  if  you  remain  in  this  madly 
rushing  twentieth  century.  Try  it,  if  only  while  you  read  this. 

Exaltation  and  Fear 

The  atmosphere  of  this  coronation  is  that  of  I  Kings  1,  a  mixture  of 
joyful  exaltation  that  a  favorite  is  to  be  crowned,  with  undercurrents  of 
fear  that  his  seat  to  the  throne  will  not  go  uncontested.  Before  Solomon  was 
crowned  there  rose  up  Adonijah  saying,  "I  will  be  king,  and  he  prepared 
him  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  fifty  men  to  run  before  him.  ”  Ethiopia, 
right  in  every  detail,  reproduced!  Many  a  chief  there  was,  perhaps,  who 
in  his  heart  said,  MI  will  be  king,”  who  would  have  invited  his  brethren 
to  a  feast,  but  like  Adonijah  of  old  he  would  have  lacked  the  first  essential 
to  the  coronation,  namely,  the  presence  of  the  Abuna  (Priest),  the  support 
of  the  Church  of  the  land.  Solomon  had  these,  for  Zadok,  the  priest,  and 
Nathan,  the  prophet,  appointed  him  king.  (I  Kings  1:30) 

Anointed  and  Crowned 

So,  too,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  must  be  anointed  and  crowned  by 
Cyrilus,  the  Archbishop,  and  Saviros,  the  Echage  (Chief  Priest),  and  the 
trumpets  blow  and  the  people  shout,  ”God  save  the  Emperor,  Long  live 
the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I.  ”  Let  one  try  to  be  king  without  these  and 
he  is  no  king  at  all.  Let  even  the  king  defy  the  power  of  the  Church,  his 
fate  is  that  of  Saul  of  old.  (I  Sam.  15:26)  The  previous  Emperor-Elect 
Lidj  Yassu  tried  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  fathers  and  become  Moham¬ 
medan;  and  in  Ethiopia,  too,  it  was  the  prophet  of  God  who  excommunicated 
him  and  deposed  him. 
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Because  of  the  confusion  in  change  of  names,  I  must  mention  that 
up  to  this  time  of  coronation  as  Emperor  the  Emperor -elect  had  been 
known  as  King  Tafari  Makonnen,  and  was  now  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Kings  of  Ethiopia,  in  which  coronation  he  preferred  to  assume  his 
baptismal  name  of  Haile  Selassie,  (which  means,  "The  Power  of  the 
Trinity")  and  to  be  known  thereafter  as  the  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  I. 
c.  How  He  Worships  -  (Rainbow  Empire) 

The  Coptic  Church  of  Ethiopia  owes  its  spiritual  allegiance  to 
the  head  of  the  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  —  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria. 
The  word  "Copt"  means  Egyptian. 

When  the  Emperor  goes  to  worship  it  is  always  a  very  formal 
occasion.  The  priests,  who  are  many  in  number,  wear  white  turbans 
and  carry  crosses  At  special  functions  they  dress  in  elaborate  and 
highly  colored  robes. 

This  ancient  Church  has  developed  its  own  African  church  music, 
using  the  Psalms  of  David  chanted  to  African  tunes,  accompanied 
by  the  booming  of  the  drums,  and  rattling  of  the  sistra,  the  incense 
of  prayer.  Religious  pageantry  and  religious  paintings  have  always 
appealed  to  the  Ethiopian  mind.  These  too  can  find  their  legitimate 
place  in  the  Church  yet  to  be  born.  The  very  thing  we  deplore  the 
most,  the  adherence  to  fasts  and  the  performance  of  good  works  "of 
the  law"  for  salvation  on  the  part  of  the  Coptic  Church  Christians,  can 
be  turned  to  suffering  with  Christ  for  the  Gospel’s  sake. 

Even  the  paganism  of  Ethiopia  has  at  least  one  worthwhile 
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quality,  an  inborn,  ingrained,  unshakeable  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a 
sacrifice  to  appease  some  god  for  sins  committed.  This  in  itself 
makes  reasonable  to  their  minds  the  story  of  the  one  and  all-sufficient 
blood  sacrifice  on  Calvary. 

III.  THE  CHURCH 

a.  Our  Mission  Established  (1947  Handbook) 

In  1920,  as  an  extension  of  the  work  in  the  Sudan,  a  new  mission 
station  was  opened  in  Ethiopia  at  Sayo.  The  General  Assembly  of  1922 
formally  accepted  Ethiopia  as  a  mission  field.  The  organization  of  a 
separate  Mission  in  this  land  of  approximately  7,000,000  people  was 
completed  in  1923. 

b.  Our  Area  (1947  Handbook) 

Sayo,  Gorei,  Maji,  Ghimeera,  Addis  Ababa  (open  to  all  missions) 

The  Ethiopian  Government  has  advanced  a  comity  plan  for  mission¬ 
ary  societies  which  assigns  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  all  of 
Ethiopia  west  of  the  36th  meridian  and  south  of  the  Blue  Nile  as  her  res 
ponsibility,  together  with  freedom  to  work  in  Addis  Ababa.  In  this  area 
are  Wallega,  and  Ha  Babur  Provinces  in  which  Sayo  and  Gorei  are 
located.  There  is  also  Ghimeera  in  the  Kaffa  Province,  a  rich,  desir¬ 
able  land  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Ethiopia,  bordered  by  Lake  Rudolf. 
Maji  is  in  this  same  Province. 

To  the  north  of  Sayo  and  still  within  our  assigned  territory  live 
people  called  the  Beni  Shangul.  These  are  Mohammedans  whose  country 
borders  the  Sudan,  but  they  are  very  like  their  Galla  neighbors. 


Like  the  pagans  they  are  ridden  with  fear  of  evil  spirits,  are  bound  by 
superstitions  and  know  nothing  of  schools  or  medical  care.  The  Gallas 
have  made  a  good  beginning.  Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  that?  Christ 
died  also  for  the  people  of  Kaffa  and  the  Ghimeera  and  the  Beni  Shangul. 

c.  Other  Missions  -  (Trimingham) 

Today  the  Evangelical  movement  in  Ethiopia  is  again  suffering  some 
persecution  but  the  people  are  remaining  faithful.  This  is  true  of  our 
own  group,  known  as  the  Bethel  Group,  as  well  as  the  other  groups  which 
have  come  into  existence  as  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  the  other  Missions. 

There  are  14  Protestant  Missions  in  Ethiopia.  The  Sudan  Interior 
Mission  (non-denominational)  is  the  largest  with  14  stations.  We  have 
5  stations:  Addis  Ababa,  Sayo,  Gorei,  Maji  and  Ghimeera. 

d.  The  Evangelical  Movement  (Handbook  1947) 

1.  How  It  Grew 

Following  the  occupation  of  Ethiopia  by  Italian  forces,  a  sixteen 
year  period  of  evangelical  Protestant  witness  to  the  pagan,  Moslem  and 
nominally  Christian  people  of  the  western  portion  of  Wallega  Province 
was  closed.  What  remained?  A  few  score  believers;  a  few  selected 
elders  without  ordination;  nothing  that  could  be  called  a  Church  by  the 
standards  ordinarily  applied.  But  these  few  had  God’s  Word  both  in 
hand  and  heart  and  they  treasured  above  life  itself  the  freedom  they  had 
found  in  Christ,  with  sins  forgiven  and  life  made  new. 

Gidada  Solon 


And  there  was  Gidada!  Gidada  Solon,  the  blind  evangelist,  left 


sightless  by  small  pox  before  the  age  of  six,  in  his  early  twenties  still 
a  miserably  poor  beggar,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  faithfulness  of 
missionaries,  in  1936  an  enlightened  preacher  from  the  Scriptures 
which  he  read  in  Braille,  Gidada  records  that  the  departure  of  the  last 
missionary  cast  him  into  the  depths  of  despair.  For  many  hours  he  lay 
upon  his  bed  and  wept;  God  had  forsaken  him  and  his  fellow -believers. 
Then  he  prayed.  Finally  his  tears  and  prayers  brought  peace  to  his 
heart  as  God  told  him  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  be  to  the  people  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  His  truth  in  Christ  Jesus, 

The  Faithful  Three 

Joined  with  this  little  blind  man  was  Mamo  Chorka,  a  young  strong 
Christian  teacher,  and  Hada  Nessi,  a  middle-aged  Bible  Woman.  The 
faith  of  these  three  kept  the  believers  together.  Expelled  from  their 
homes  on  the  Mission  compound  they  petitioned  the  Italian  authorities 
for  a  tract  of  land,  A  hill  near  the  market  place  of  Dembi  Dolo  (Sayo) 
was  granted.  Under  constant  suspicion  and  often  persecuted,  the  group 
persisted.  Houses  of  stakes  and  mud  and  grass  took  shape,  then  on  the 
crown  of  the  hill  a  large  building  for  worship,  named  by  the  people 
BETHEL  CHURCH,  Their  children  were  taught  the  Bible  and  adults 
worshipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  six  addi¬ 
tional  preaching  centers  were  sponsored  by  the  mother  congregation. 

With  Praise  to  God 

Then  the  blow  fell.  Both  men  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Mamo 
was  occasionally  tortured;  Gidada*s  blindness  won  for  him  better  treat- 


Blind  Gidada  reading  from  Braille  Bible  to  Ethiopians  in  the  market 
place  at  Gidame,  a  village  to  the  north  of  Sayo. 


ment.  They  narrowly  escaped  execution  at  the  hands  of  their  guards  as 
British  forces  wrested  the  country  from  retreating  Italian  troops.  But 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  in  June,  1941,  blind  Gidada,  again  free,  walked 
into  a  congregation  of  praying  people  in  the  city  of  Addis  Ababa.  With 
what  rejoicing  and  praise  to  God  this  ’’miracle  man  of  Ethiopia”  was 
received  back  into  the  ministry  of  the  Church  born  in  adversity. 

The  Bethel  Group 

The  group  of  evangelical  churches  in  our  Mission  area  are  known 
as  ’’The  Bethel  Evangelical  Church”  of  Ethiopia,  so  named  in  honor 
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of  the  Mother  church  in  Dembi  Dolo  (Sayo).  In  1946  the  representatives 
of  our  Bethel  Church  and  those  of  other  evangelical  churches  met  in 
the  town  of  Lekempti  and  voted  to  unite  in  one  body. 

This  movement  may  assume  the  nature  of  a  federation  of  evangeli¬ 
cal  churches.  "We  are  all  Christians,"  they  said,  "why  should  we  not 
be  together?"  This  spirit  of  cooperation  and  unity  is  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  missionaries  as  another  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  Ethiopia 
Church  to  take  the  lead  in  evangelizing  Ethiopia. 

2.  How  They  Worship  —  by  Rev.  Carl  J.  Kissling 

Formal 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  stiff  and  straight-laced  Presbyterians? 
These  words  are  used  at  times  by  certain  outsiders  about  certain  in¬ 
siders  within  the  Presbyterian  group,  be  they  United,  Reformed,  or 
just  Presbyterians.  Please  donT  become  mad  or  stiffen  up.  No  one 
at  the  moment  is  accusing  anyone  of  anything.  We  are  merely  men¬ 
tioning  the  fact  that  at  times  these  words  have  been  applied  to  us  who 
are  within  this  group. 

We  who  are  missionaries  have  also  been  accused  of  bringing  our 
denominational  ism  from  America  into  foreign  lands,  where  these 
divisions  are  wholly  unjustified.  Missionaries  who  bring  the  spirit  of 
division  which  denominational  ism  often  begets,  need  to  be  sternly 
criticized.  However,  to  bring  the  Presbyterian  system  of  church 
government  into  other  lands,  which  simply  means  representative 
government  by  elected  elders  (the  Greek  word  Presbyterian  means 
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elders),  is  to  us  an  essential  matter^  It  is  following  the  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament  Church.  We  believe  it  not  only  to  be  divinely  or¬ 
dained  but  democratic,  a  vast  improvement  over  priestly  rule,  whether 
by  pagan  or  Christian  priests. 

Informal 

However  Presbyterian  in  form  you  may  wish  to  call  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  western  Ethiopia,  one  can  never  term  it  as  stiff  or  straight- 
laced.  It  is  anything  but  that;  often  the  very  opposite.  There  is  a 
pleasing  informality  about  every  church  service,  which  to  our  western 
eyes  even  may  border  on  the  humorous.  But  to  the  Ethiopians  it  is 
always  serious.  Yet  in  all  their  informality  they  have  greatly  gained 
in  the  essential  spirit  of  reverence  in  worship  rather  than  lost. 

Every  visitor  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  quietness  and 
silence  of  Ethiopians  as  they  come  before  the  Lord.  The  chattering 
and  whispering  of  many  Protestant  churches  is  absent.  Even  the 
children  and  little  tots,  from  two  years  old  and  on,  who  because  of 
lack  of  pews,  crowd  in  at  the  front  of  the  church,  surrounding  pulpit 
and  preacher  like  bees  around  honey,  are  as  a  rule  quiet  and  rev¬ 
erent  throughout  the  service.  From  the  moment  of  entering  the  church 
until  going  out,  no  one  speaks  unless  it  is  urgent  or  necessary, 

Interruption 

What  the  Ethiopians  consider  urgent  and  necessary  often  differs 
from  what  we  think  as  such.  Just  here  is  where  the  informality  and 
often  the  fun  begins.  For  example,  during  announcements  if  someone 
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does  not  hear  all  that  is  said,  he  thinks  it  quite  necessary  to  cry  out, 
’’What  did  you  say?”  and  the  preacher  very  reverently  and  politely  re¬ 
peats.  Another  custom  is  for  several  people  to  quietly  arise  unannounced 
or  unrequested,  just  before  the  offertory  prayer,  to  speak  a  word  of 
praise  or  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  answers  to  prayer,  requests  for 
prayer,  or  just  gratitude,.  Sometimes  the  preacher  has  difficulty  get¬ 
ting  his  prayer  started,  there  are  so  many  voices  of  praise. 

Anticlimax 

The  missionary  must  take  care  in  preaching  never  to  fall  into 
pitfalls  caused  by  this  informality.  From  our  own  experience  we  now 
know  it  is  not  wise  to  ask  rhetorical  questions  in  sermons.  Any  minis¬ 
ter  in  America  can  cry  out  with  stentorian  voice  at  any  place  in  his 
sermon  such  a  question  as,  ’’What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?”  or 
’’Whose  fault  is  this?”  Such  questions  are  usually  effective  after  list¬ 
ing  a  long  number  of  sins  or  grievances.  The  minister  in  America  is 
certain  no  one  will  dare  answer.  After  waiting  for  a  moment  of  effec¬ 
tive  silence  he  then  proceeds  to  answer  his  own  question  as  he  pleases. 
Not  so  in  Ethiopia!  Before  the  preacher  has  half  a  chance  to  answer 
his  own  question,  someone  in  the  congregation  beats  him  to  it.  That 
takes  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  any  preacher,  for  the  answerer  has 
either  stolen  his  thunder  or  given  the  wrong  answer  which  completely 
confuses  the  issue.  But  the  innocent  Ethiopian  in  answering  only  did 
what  he  thought  was  asked  for.  Why  should  anyone  ask  a  question  and 
not  expect  an  answer  ? 
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All  of  this  certainly  keeps  an  Ethiopian  service  from  being  stiff  or 
straight-laced.  Almost  anything  can  happen  from  sheep  or  goats  wander¬ 
ing  into  the  church  to  lie  down  undisturbed  throughout  the  service,  to  the 
voicing  of  spontaneous  and  reverent  "Amen"  or  words  of  praise  from  the 
lips  of  the  congregation  Two  extremes*  but  all  taking  away  any  undue 
stiffness  or  formality, 

Non-Conformist 

Recently  we  trained  the  ushers  to  receive  the  offering  in  a  systema¬ 
tic  way.  Instead  of  starting  anywhere  and  stopping  anywhere,  they  were 
both  to  begin  at  the  back  of  the  church,  come  forward  together  on  either 
side,  then  present  the  offering  at  the  altar  for  prayer.  After  much 
training,  we  sat  back  the  next  Sabbath  waiting  to  watch  the  vast  improve¬ 
ment,  wondering  if  anyone  else  would  notice  it.  The  offertory  hymn  be- 
gan,  the  ushers  duly  picked  up  their  offering  bags,  but  only  to  receive  the 
offering  in  higilty-pigilty  style  as  they  had  always  done  before,  as  though 
nothing  had  ever  been  said  about  a  system.  But  our  disappointment 
disappeared  when  we  noticed  the  ushers,  unmindful  of  how  or  where 
they  received  these  tokens  of  mammon  which  some  people  value  as  mon¬ 
ey  had  completely  entered  the  spirit  of  worship.  At  the  top  of  their  voice, 
and  with  expressions  of  extreme  joy  on  their  faces,  they  had  joined  in 
with  the  singing  of  the  offertory  hymn  even  as  they  passed  the  bag  some 
way  or  other.  Their  thoughts  were  not  centered  on  money  or  systems, 
but  only  on  lofty  spiritual  thoughtsiof  heaven.  Perhaps  they  were  silently 
saying  to  us,  "Keep  your  straight -laced  systems  of  formality  back  in 
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America.  Let  us  sing  our  songs  of  praise  with  carefree  hearts.  The 
rest  will  take  care  of  itself. " 

True  Unity 

We  wish  that  those  who  read  this  could  join  in  one  of  these  Ethiopian 
Church  services.  Many  things  would  amuse  you,  Some  might  surprise 
or  shock  you.  But  all  of  you  could  not  help  but  sense  the  spirit  of  sincer¬ 
ity  and  reverence  as  the  people  worship.  The  language  would  be  in  a  for¬ 
eign  tongue.  Almost  every  word  would  be  meaningless.  Yet  you  would 
come  away  with  the  conviction  that  you  too  had  worshipped  God  in  Spirit 
and  Truth,  in  company  with  believers  of  another  race,  tongue  and  land. 

3.  Presbytery  Meeting  (Rev.  Carl  J.  Kissling) 

Elder’s  Decisions  Carry  Weight 

One  of  the  questions  for  discussion  was  whether  church  members 
should  be  permitted  to  marry  non-believers  Many  complaints  came  in, 
stating  that  Mohammedan  and  pagan  men  were  marrying  church  girls, 
while  the  church  young  men  often  went  courting  pagan  or  Mohammedan 
girls.  After  a  round  of  discussion,  Paul’s  words,  "Be  ye  not  unequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers,  ”  were  read.  That  decided  the  issue. 
Marriage  with  unbelievers  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  church.  Every¬ 
one  said  it  was  wise.  There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  now  in  anyone’s 
mind  but  that  the  custom  of  marrying  outside  the  church  would  be  quickly 
stopped.  Elders’  decisions,  even  when  they  go  contrary  to  popular  opin¬ 
ion,  carry  weight  and  are  obeyed. 
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Evangelism  First 


Another  matter  which  bothered  the  Elders  was  the  lack  of  evangel¬ 
ists  going  out  to  establish  churches  in  new  areas.  Before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  by  the  churches,  this  evangelistic  work  was  regular 
procedure.  Now  all  of  the  church  funds  are  used  for  paying  teachers’ 
salaries,  with  nothing  left  to  send  out  evangelists.  It  was  then  decided 
that  although  the  schools  had  been  started  and  maintained  by  the  churches, 
evangelism  could  not  be  neglected  even  at  the  risk  of  closing  schools. 
From  now  on  evangelists  would  be  sent  out  first.  If  there  was  no 
money  left,  then  let  the  parents  of  school  children  maintain  the  schools. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  this  decision  is  right,  for  the 
first  work  of  the  church  is  always  evangelism.  However,  we  fear 
lest  the  parents  of  children  be  not  ready  to  take  over  their  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  thus  jeopardize  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Some  parents 
are  even  opposed  to  the  schools,  preferring  to  have  their  children  at 
home  watching  cows  than  at  school  learning  to  read  and  write.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  throwing  of  responsibility  into  their  laps  by  the  Elders 
may  arouse  them  to  their  obligations.  We  hope  so. 

So  We  Tithe 

The  big  issue  of  the  meeting,  and  one  which  has  brought  startling 
results,  was  the  question  of  tithing.  The  matter  had  been  hotly  debated 
by  individual  churches  for  months.  A  few  rich  members  had  opposed 
it.  But  the  Elders  decided  to  make  the  principle  of  tithing  a  church 
rule.  Each  of  the  Elders  present  accepted  it  for  himself,  promising 


to  give  back  to  God  and  the  church  at  least  one  tenth  of  all  his  earn¬ 
ings  or  income.  They  also  decided  to  endeavor  to  have  all  church 
members  live  up  to  the  rule. 

At  the  close  of  the  meetings  the  Elders  went  home  and  with  un¬ 
usual  directness  began  to  collect  tithes.  Each  church  member  was 
summoned  before  the  Elders,  informed  of  the  new  rule,  and  politely 
but  firmly  told  to  bring  one  tenth  of  his  income,  be  it  money,  grain, 
cotton,  coffee,  honey,  grass,  milk  or  whatever  it  be,  to  the  church. 
"It  is  the  law,  M  was  their  characteristic  way  of  expressing  any  rule 
thus  passed,  and  those  words  usually  bring  results.  Ethiopians,  like 
most  people,  dread  to  go  against  the  grain  of  custom  or  rule. 

But  Not  All  of  Us 

It  was  not  long  before  most  of  the  people  began  to  respond.  But 
the  Elders  of  the  Acholei  Church  ran  into  a  snag,  with  at  least  one 
member.  This  individual  obediently  came  when  called,  but  came 
pleading  poverty,  "How  can  I  give  you  one  tenth  of  what  I  have  when 
I  have  so  little?"  he  asked.  "All  I  have  is  a  very  little  cotton.  If  I 
give  you  one  tenth  of  a  very  little  it  will  be  less  than  nothing.  How  can 
I  give  less  than  nothing  to  the  church?"  So  he  argued.  The  Elders  as 
a  rule  are  sympathetic  with  poverty  for  almost  all  of  them  know  what  it 
means  from  first-hand  experience.  This  time,  however,  they  were  not 
sympathetic.  They  knew  their  man  better  than  he  thought.  They  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  his  plea  of  poverty,  insisting  that  he  was  not  that  poor. 
Without  using  these  exact  words  they  said  to  him,  "Stop  holding  us  up 


holding  us  up  and  come  across  like  everyone  else.  nBut  the  man  stuck  to 
his  poverty  story  and  refused.  Then  the  Elders  reminded  him  of  the  story 
in  the  Book  of  Acts  how  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  struck  dead  for  lying 
to  the  Apostles  about  a  similar  matter.  But  that  didn't  faze  the  man  in 
the  least.  He  still  refused  to  pay  and  walked  out. 

Startling  Results 

One  week  passed.  Then  came  the  startling  news.  The  man  had 
suddenly  died':  The  Elders  hurried  to  his  home  to  find  the  cause  of  his 
death.  In  his  home  they  found  large  quantities  of  cotton,  much  silver 
money,  and  other  things  indicating  the  man  was  extremely  well-off 
for  an  Ethiopian. 

The  cause  of  his  death  has  not  been  deter mined,  but  the  results  of 
it  have  been  startling.  The  story  is  spreading  from  church  to  church, 
and  from  community  to  community.  There  is  no  doubt  in  any  of  their 
minds  but  that  the  Book  of  Acts  is  being  re-enacted  in  their  midst. 

Presbytery  meetings  in  Ethiopia  at  times  have  startling  results! 

e.  Latest  Expansion 

M  a  j  i  --  Off  to  the  southwest  among  the  mountains  that  tower  high 
above  Lake  Rudolf  lies  Maji.  There,  at  last  in  1948,  after  years  of 
waiting,  our  Mission  opened  a  station.  Today  we  have  there  two 
mission  residences,  one  occupied  by  a  family  and  the  other  by  two 
lady  missionaries.  All  the  buildings  are  of  native  ?ftukl?v  type,  includ¬ 
ing  the  clinic,  the  school  and  a  church  now  being  built. 
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Roads  are  bad  and  travel  slow  on  the  journey  from  Maji  to  Ghimeera. 


Ghimeera  was  opened  in  January  1951  by  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Haspels,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arno  Geikler.  Residences,  a  school,  church 
and  hospital  -  all  of  them  are  being  built  and  should  be  completed  by  the 
summer  of  1953. 

A  recent  visitor  gives  the  following  description.  -  -  We  passed 
through  the  lovely  country  of  the  Maji  people  and  on  past  the  land  of  the 
Tashanna  and  Kaffa  tribes  into  Ghimeera.  There  is  the  site  of  our  new 
station  called  ’’Ghimeera”  near  the  town  of  Mizan  Tafari,  where  we  find 
the  Ghimeera  and  Bencho  tribes.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be  with  Charles 
Haspels  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geikler  as  they  went  in  with  their  truck  load 
of  personal  belongings  to  open  up  Ghimeera  station. 
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Maji  is  a  station  beautifully  situated  on  the  top  of  mountains  8,  000 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  similar  mountains  and  their  intervening  valleys. 
It  is  a  place  of  breath-taking  beauty  that  grows  on  one  Four  days  there 
began  to  give  me  that  Shangri-la  feeling  and  I  knew  it  was  Tme  to  get  out 
Then  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Russell  drove  me  in  to  the  site  of  the 
new  station  at  Ghimeera  the  day  before  Mr.  Haspels  arrived,  yet 
another  experience  awaited  us.  We  stood  at  Mizan  Tatar i,  built  on  the 
round  top  of  one  of  the  mountains  as  most  Ethiopian  towns  are,  and 
looked  at  the  surrounding  scenes  of  mountain  and  valley  again.  Fred 
said,  ”1  must  say  that  Ghimeera  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  I  know  in  all 
Ethiopia  ”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Fred  Russell  probably  knows  the 
Ethiopian  country  better  than  any  other  missionary  and  lives  in  Maji, 
little  more  need  be  said  about  the  beauty  of  Ghimeera! 
f.  Present  persecution 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  persecution  has  fallen  upon  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Christians  of  our  group  in  the  Wallega  area  where  Sayo  is  located. 
This  has  been  led  by  fanatical  Amharic  Copts  of  the  Amhara  or  Ruling 
Race  who  do  not  understand  that  these  Evangelicals  are  Ethiopians  just 
as  much  as  they  themselves  are.  We  hope  that  such  men  as  the  Rev. 
(Keis)  Gidada  (Blind  .  Gidada  of  the  Gidada  Award  -  Young  Peoples  Pro¬ 
ject  for  1948-49),  the  Rev.  (Keis)  Nunei  and  the  young  evangelist,  Gutama 
Rufo  will  be  able  to  make  them  understand  and  then  the  persecution 
may  cease. 
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IV.  EDUCATION 


a.  Government  Schools  Still  Few  (Perham,  Ch.  13) 
Education  has  been  late  in  coming  to  Ethiopia.  The  Ethiopian  Gov¬ 
ernment  made  its  entry  into  the  field  of  education  in  1908  when  the 
Emperor  Menelik  founded  the  first  state  school  at  the  capital;  it  was 
staffed  with  Egyptian  Coptic  masters  and  contained  150  boys.  These 
were  taught  English,  and  sports  and  gymnastics  were  encouraged.  The 
present  Emperor,  when  still  Regent,  showed  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  need  for  a  new  educational  movement  if  his  country  was  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  modern  world.  He  founded  the  Tafari  Makonnen  school  in 
1928,  and  this  school  remained  very  close  to  his  heart. 

Students  Abroad 

It  was  part  of  the  Emperor’s  policy  to  send  some  young  men  abroad 
for  their  education.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  his  reign  there 
were  generally  about  forty  of  these  abroad  at  one  time.  They  went  mainly 
to  France  and  Belgium;  some  were  sent  to  America,  some  to  Egypt  and 
Syria.  The  Foreign  Minister  sent  one  son  to  Oxford  and  the  other  to 
Cambridge.  The  results  of  such  an  experiment  were  bound,  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Ethiopia,  to  be  mixed. 

Upon  their  return  some  of  these  young  men  felt  a  not  unhealthy  dis¬ 
content  with  conditions  in  their  own  country.  They  expected  to  be  given 
salaries  and  positions  of  a  kind  to  which  they  believed  they  were  entitled. 

Young  Ethiopia  Movement 


A  few  of  them  were  unhappy  and  disheartened;  most  were  very 


naturally  critical  of  the  reactionary  elements  in  the  country.  They 
looked  to  the  Emperor  to  accelerate  his  reforms  and  to  make  greater 
use  of  their  own  services,  while  he,  for  his  part,  was  not  ready  to  of¬ 
fend  the  older  men.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  these  younger 
men  were  planning  to  form  a  Young  Ethiopian  Movement,  and  they  drew 
up  a  program  of  reform.  A  large  number  of  them  --  seventy -five  per 
cent  according  to  the  official  claim  --  were  murdered  by  the  Italians  in 
the  massacres  in  1937  after  the  attempt  upon  Graziani’s  life. 

There  seems  to  have  been  method  in  these  murders  which  contin¬ 
ued  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  capital  and  were  extended  to  the  prov¬ 
inces.  As  a  result,  very  few  of  the  125  men  who,  it  is  estimated,  had 
been  trained  abroad,  survived  to  help  the  restored  Ethiopia.  This  was 
a  cruel  loss  to  the  Emperor  and  the  nation.  Among  the  survivors  were 
a  few  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  country,  thus  gaining  a  second 
experience  of  the  outside  world. 

Vast  and  Urgent  Need 

The  general  picture  of  Ethiopian  education  is  one  of  avast  and  urgent 
need  of  education  with  inadequate  finances,  teachers,  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  need.  The  Emperor  from  the  first  anticipated  the  need  for  mod¬ 
ern  education  if  his  people  were  to  make  a  reality  of  their  desire  for 
sovereign  independence  in  the  twentieth-century  world;  his  people,  after 
their  bitter  but  arousing  experience,  are  now  eager  to  follow  his  lead. 

The  Emperor *s  Concern 

The  Emperor  has  been  the  chief  leader  and  designer  in  all  reforms, 
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but  there  is  none  into  which  he  has  put  greater  determination  than  into  the 
building  and  rebuilding  of  the  educational  system.  He  and  the  Empress 
have  constantly  visited  the  schools  and  encouraged  the  children  and  their 
teachers.  During  his  tours  he  has  often  collected  children  whom  he  has 
brought  --  not  always  without  some  embarrassment  to  them  --  into  the 
schools  in  the  capital.  His  personal  influence  is  so  strong,  that,  he 
must  be  given  nearly  all  the  credit  for  a  very  great  achievement.  It 
will  therefore  be  suitable  to  quote  extracts  from  a  speech  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  given  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  of  the  murdered  Abuna 
Petros  on  the  23rd  of  July  1946.  In  this  he  revealed  the  spirit  in  which 
he  had  developed  Ethiopian  education.  The  Emperor  said: 

"Humanity  by  nature  is  gifted  to  think  freely,  but  in  order  that  his 
free  thought  should  lead  him  to  the  goal  of  liberty  and  independence  his 
way  of  thinking  must  be  shaped  by  process  of  education. 

"When  we  compare  the  numbers  of  schools  functioning  in  Ethio¬ 
pia  today  with  those  that  existed  before  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  we 
can  view  with  keen  satisfaction  the  advance  achieved  within  the  past 
five  years.  We  are  sowing  seeds  on  fertile  soil  and  schools  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  throughout  the  land  attended  by  a  youth  of  today  who  is  thirsty 
for  knowledge. 

"The  catastrophe  which  was  brought  about  by  human  hand  during 
the  past  years  of  war  can  be  avoided  in  the  future  of  religion  and  hope 
in  God  which  should  be  in  the  heart  of  the  people.  And  this  can  be 
achieved  by  education  which  if  not  borne  by  the  youth,  the  effort  which 


is  made  for  peace  will  be  in  vain.” 

b.  The  Gidada  Award 

The  Mission  in  Ethiopia  in  1948  appealed  to  the  Board  and  Church 
at  home  for  special  help  in  providing  schools  for  our  Christians  in  the 
villages  of  our  Mission  area.  The  Young  People  of  the  Church  responded 
and  the  Gidada  Award  Special  came  into  being.  It  was  money  raised  for 
the  education  of  Ethiopian  youth  in  the  name  of  the  honored  and  loved 
evangelist,  Gidada  Solon.  That  year  the  young  people  gave  to  this  cause 
$27,622.93,  the  largest  Young  People’s  Special  in  the  history  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  The  money  was  and  is  still  being  used 
for  Village  schools  and  also  a  special  class  was  conducted  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  young  men  as  evangelists  and  ministers. 

c.  Why  Not  Give  Them  a  Chance  to  Learn? 

by  Rev.  Carl  J.  Kissling 

In  connection  with  the  Gidada  award  campaign,  Rev.  Carl  Kiss- 
ling  wrote  an  article  entitled,  ’’Why  Not  Give  Them  a  Chance  to  Learn?” 
which  is  quoted  below. 

Not  Enough  Schools 

Schools  in  Ethiopia  are  few  and  far  between.  To  find  one  near 
enough  to  home  so  you  can  walk  back  and  forth,  and  live  off  ”Dad  and 
Mom”  is  just  a  rare  case  of  luck.  Most  boys  have  to  leave  home,  often 
before  they  are  twelve  years  of  age,  in  order  to  get  an  education  beyonjd 
third  grade.  That  means  finding  someone  who  lives  near  a  school  who 
will  take  you  in,  clothe,  feed,  and  keep  you  while  you  attend  classes. 


A  boy  has  about  the  same  chance  of  finding  that  as  you  had  of  finding  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  a  wartime  Washington  hotel  at  half  price.  In  other 
words,  it  isn’t  done  except  once  in  a  blue  moon. 

Not  Enough  Room 

So  practically  all  the  boys  come  to  the  school  itself,  or  the  mission, 
and  just  sit  on  the  doorstep  with  nothing  but  persistence,  pluck  and  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  learn.  You  can’t  turn  away  boys  like  that,  so 
we  take  as  many  as  we  can.  But  there  are  limits  and  many  must  be 
turned  away. 


Opening  day  for  a  new  school  at  Danka,  near  Mission  at  Sayo. 
The  school  built  by  natives,  and  supported  entirely  by  native  church. 


Not  Enough  Money 


Those  who  are  taken  in  come  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  their 
backs,  if  you  can  call  them  clothes.  Patches  is  the  better  word.  Their 
parents  are  even  too  poor  to  send  them  money  or  food,  or  any  help.  So 
we  try  to  give  work  to  as  many  as  we  can.  The  work  bell  rings  at  6:45 
a.m.,  and  after  early  prayers  they  are  hard  at  work  until  the  school 
bell  rings  at  8:30.  After  school  they  again  work  until  dark,  cutting 
grass,  cleaning,  cutting  wood,  carrying  stone  for  buildings  and  any 
odd  job  that  can  be  found.  If  they  work  that  way  every  weekday,  and  full 
day  on  Saturday,  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  receive,  according  to  the 
prevailing  wage  scale,  the  "enormous”  salary  of  80  cents.  For  most 
of  them  it  is  the  first  money  that  they  have  ever  earned.  Are  they 
proud!  They  feel  like  millionaires.  Unfortunately,  the  feeling  doesn’t 
last  long.  With  that  money  they  have  to  buy  food,  clothes,  everything 
they  need.  For  60  cents  a  week  they  can  buy  three  good  meals  each 
day.  That  leaves  them  20  cents  which  to  them  is  still  a  lot  of  money. 
But  that  is  not  for  movies  or  candy  or  cokes.  Such  things  are  unknown 
and  out  of  the  question.  They  keep  10  cents  a  week  for  their  offering  in 
church  on  Sabbath  and  salt  the  rest  away  for  safekeeping  until  they  have 
enough  to  buy  some  new  clothes,  a  blanket,  a  belt,  a  hat  or  something 
else  they  urgently  need. 

All  Want  Bibles 

To  help  them  save  their  money  the  mission  runs  a  bank  for  them. 
Each  week  the  boys  deposit  10  or  20  cents  for  that  far  off  time  when 


they  will  proudly  buy  some  new  clothes.  But  one  day  the  teller  at  the 
bank  had  a  big  surprise.  There  was  a  run  on  the  bank!  That  night  after 
work,  every  boy  came  to  the  teller  wanting  to  draw  out  every  cent  he 
had,  and  then  to  borrow  more.  ’’What’s  the  idea?”  he  asked.  ’’Some¬ 
body  selling  clothes  cheap?”  ”Oh,  no,”  was  the  answer.  ’’The  mission¬ 
aries  have  just  received  a  new  shipment  of  Bibles  and  we’re  buying  a 
Bible.  Just  think  of  it,  now  each  one  of  us  can  have  a  Bible  of  his  own." 

’’Well,  what  about  your  clothes?”  the  teller  continued  to  question. 
’’Never  mind  our  clothes,”  was  the  answer.  ’’Bibles  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  now,  even  more  than  food.  We  have  to  buy  one  now  before  they  are 
all  sold.” 

We  missionaries  would  never  have  believed  that  unless  we  had 
seen  it.  Before  that  we  knew  the  poverty  of  these  boys.  Until  then  we 
did  not  know  how  hungry  they  were  for  the  Word  of  God.  Today  each  has 
a  Bible,  which  is  carried  almost  everywhere  -  to  school,  to  church,  to 
market  place.  Night  after  night  they  read  it  over  and  over  in  the  dim 
light  of  oil  lamps,  all  the  while  asking  each  other  question  after 
question,  coming  to  the  missionaries  with  the  harder  ones.  They  are 
happier  than  they  have  ever  been.  They  have  a  place  to  sleep,  three 
meals  a  day,  a  school  to  attend,  and  they  each  own  a  BIBLE!  They  are 
like  kings.  Never  mind  hard  work,  patched  clothes,  or  no  money  in  the 
bank.  That's  not  important. 

Thousands  More  Need  Help 


But  we  missionaries  who  know  these  boys  believe  they  are  deserving 


more  than  they  are  getting.  We  would  like  to  give  every  one  of  them 
three  meals  a  day,  books,  Bibles,  papers,  pencils,  clothing,  blankets, 
without  making  them  work  every  spare  moment  of  their  lives.  We  be¬ 
lieve  they  deserve  more  time  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  -  to  study  and  learn,  to  read  the  Bible.  We  would  like  to 
build  more  dormitories  for  the  many  we  cannot  take  now.  We  would 
like  to  see  more  schools  built  for  the  hundreds  who  do  not  go  to  school 
anywhere  because  there  is  no  room.  These  are  only  a  few  things  these 
boys  need,  There  are  still  many  girls  who  need  more.  There  are 
still  thousands  of  Ethiopians  who  don’t  know  what  a  school  is,  or  what 
the  Bible  and  its  way  of  salvation  can  mean  for  them. 

d0  How  We  Give  Them  a  Chance  to  Learn 
1 .  Sayo 

•  l 

In  Ethiopia  our  churches  conduct  schools  in  the  villages  up  to  the 
third  grade.*  Our  school  at  Sayo  has  been  particularly  for  those  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  provide  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  as  well  for  this  school.  When  sufficient  space 
has  been  provided  this  will  be  done.  Miss  Marguerite  Lienard  is  the 
missionary  in  charge  of  this  school. 

2o  Addis  Ababa  --  Girls’  School 

The  Girls’  School  at  Addis  Ababa  has  girls  from  the  primary  up 

through  the  seventh  grade.  There  is  also  a  small  boarding  department 

*These  are  called  primary  schools.  Intermediate  grades  are  from  4  to 
6;  advanced  grades  are  7th  and  8th.  Above  this  is  the  Secondary 
school  or  High  School. 
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connected  with  the  school.  Miss  Ruth  Nichol  is  in  charge  and  is  aided 
by  Miss  Ruth  E.  McCreery,  who  recently  went  to  Ethiopia  and  is  study¬ 
ing  the  Amharic  language  as  her  main  task. 

3.  Gorei 

The  mission  school  at  Gorei  has  been  closed  but  the  government 
primary  school  is  in  charge  of  two  Indian  Christian  teachers,  products 
of  mission  schools  in  India.  The  school  is  a  model  in  every  way  with  a 
fine  wholesome  religious  emphasis.  The  Mission  conducts  an  adult 
evening  school  at  Gorei. 

4.  Maji 

At  Maji  a  small  primary  school  was  opened  on  the  Mission  com  - 
pound  and  has  been  very  popular  among  the  local  Maji  people.  An 
Evangelical  official,  Mr.  Tadesco,  has  opened  a  little  school  at  his  own 
expense  among  the  Galeb  tribe  in  this  area  and  special  money  sent  to  Mr. 
Fred  Russell  is  being  used  to  open  a  school  in  a  village  of  the  Tashanna 
people.  The  Tid  and  Tirma  tribes  of  the  same  area  have  asked  for  schools. 

TSONEE  -  Maji  Shepherd  Boy 

Tsonee's  full  name  is  TsoneeNyong,  orTsonee,  sonofNyong,  which 
is  a  common  method  of  naming  people  in  Africa  If  your  name  is  John 
and  your  father's  name  is  James,  then  your  name  is  John  James  and  your 
son's  name,  if  you  name  him  for  his  grandfather,  will  be  James  John. 
There  are  no  "last”  names  in  Maji!  All  names  have  a  meaning  and 
Tsonee  means  to  "inherit  a  chief  place"  or  "heir  of  greatness." 

Tsonee  is  just  one  of  countless  Maji  children  whose  lot  it  is  to 
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watch  the  flocks,  keeping  them  on  good  grazing  and  out  of  planted  fields, 
none  of  which  are  fenced.  There  are  no  union  hours  on  this  job;  it’s  day¬ 
light  until  dark  every  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  hot 
sun  or  cold  rain.  Youngsters  leave  home  with  only  a  piece  of  sour 
plantin-root  bread  or  a  handful  of  parched  corn,  and  that  is  all  they 
have  until  after  sunset,  when  the  flocks  are  safely  housed.  All  animals 
are  accustomed  to  being  handled  for  they  live  in  the  same  house  with 
the  family.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  have  them  in  a  separate  hut,  for 
leopards  or  lions  or  hyenas  would  break  in  and  devour  them. 

When  we  first  knew  Tsonee,  he  came  to  watch  our  cows  and  mules, 
to  see  that  they  did  not  trespass  on  planted  fields  He  was  very  tiny 
and  very  thin.  He  never  smiled  and  seemed  like  a  tiny,  solemn  old 
man.  He  was  clad  in  a  black  and  white  kid  skin  across  one  shoulder. 
That  is  scanty  clothing  for  a  rainy  day,  with  the  temperature  only  55 
degrees  Fahrenheit!  Tsonee  knew  only  the  Maji  tongue  and  was  so  timid 
he  nearly  strangled  when  we  insisted  he  greet  us  with  the  customary 
"God  give  you  health"  in  the  official  Amharic  language. 

Great  changes  have  come  into  Tsonee’s  life  in  the  months  he 
has  been  American  Mission  shepherd  boy  --  changes  in  body,  soul  and 
mind.  First  of  all,  we  couldn't  bear  a  hungry  lad  about,  and  a  big 
bowl  of  wheat  porridge  and  an  egg  besides  a  meal  at  noon  have  filled 
out  his  thin  body  and  started  him  growing.  He  now  possesses  not  only 
a  shirt,  always  worn  tail  flapping  in  the  wind,  but  short  trousers  as 
well.  Many  a  grown  Maji  man,  owner  of  vast  acres  of  land  does 
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not  own  such  a  garment.  Also  Tsonee  has  a  miniature  pup  tent,  made 
from  the  torn  jeep  top,  to  keep  off  the  rain  which  falls  in  torrents 
several  times  daily  throughout  the  rainy  season. 

Each  morning,  as  soon,  as  the  animals  are  driven  to  a  steep  iso¬ 
lated  hill,  in  full  view  from  the  Mission,  where  they  will  graze  hun¬ 
grily  after  being  shut  up  all  night,  Tsonee  comes  to  school.  In  about 
six  months,  he  has  not  only  mastered  the  256  characters  that  com¬ 
prise  the  phonetic  alphabet  of  the  official  language  (the  only  language 
the  government  allows  to  be  taught  or  written),  he  has  learned  also  to 
speak  and  read  in  this  --to  him  --  new  language.  Not  long  ago  he 
stood  in  church  service  and  gave  the  23rd  Psalm,  sure  and  clear 
without  a  mistake.  He  also  knows  the  Ten  Commandments  and  many 
texts  which  are  written  each  week  in  Amharic  on  the  back  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  cards  we  give  out  in  Sabbath  School. 

In  school,  we  not  only  teach  reading  but  the  Bible  and  hymns  and 
Psalms. 

We  thank  the  Lord  for  the  power  of  His  Word  in  the  life  of  this  boy. 
But  there  are  hundreds,  yes  thousands,  of  shepherd  boys  in  the  Tid, 
Tirma,  Caleb,  Ghimeera  and  other  tribes,  besides  the  Maji,  lying 
right  around  us  here,  each  speaking  a  different  language,  and  not  one 
person  to  tell  them  the  Good  News  that  Jesus  saves! 

5.  Ghimeera 

Ghimeera  is  our  newest  station  and  the  opening  of  a  little  school  is 
planned  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  cleared  and  a  simple  native  building 
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put  up. 

Some  day  there  should  be  an  Inter -Mission  Secondary  School  for 
Christian  boys  and  girls  to  attend  in  Ethiopia. 

V.  MEDICAL  WORK 

Opening  the  Way 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  was  the  surgeon’s  knife  that  opened 
the  way  for  the  gospel  into  China,  Not  so  with  Ethiopia.  Here  it  is 
the  hypodermic  needle  that  is  getting  under  the  Ethiopian’s  skin,  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  So  many  of  the  diseases  of  the  Ethiopian 
have  been  healed  so  dramatically  by  the  intravenous  needle  that  he 
has  a  profound  respect  for  this  valuable  agency.  He  will  come  into 
the  hospital  demanding  a  needle,  even  if  it  be  for  a  headache  or  for 
some  affliction  for  which  we  do  not  choose  to  use  a  needle.  The 
Ethiopian  word  for  needle  is  the  Irish  word  ’’murphy”.  In  comes  our 
patient  with  his  plea:  ’’Murphy,  Hakim!  (Needle,  Doctor!)  Murphy, 
Hakim!"  And  so  in  Ethiopia  it  is  the  surgeon’s  needle  that  is  opening 
the  way. 

a.  Sayo  -  -  The  Jean  Orr  Memorial  Hospital 

In  the  fall  of  1930  the  First  Church,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  gave  $12,  000 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  their  pastor’s  wife  who  died  in  19  2  9. 
The  Mission  built  the  present  hospital  with  these  funds  and  so  it  is 
known  as  the  Jean  Orr  Memorial  Hospital.  There  thousands  are  healed 
yearly  and  the  gospel  is  preached  to  all  who  come. 
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b.  Gorei  and  Maji 

A  daily  clinic  is  held  at  Gorei  by  Miss  Ruth  Beatty,  a  registered 
nurse.  Mrs.  Nessie  Pollock  and  Miss  Eileen  Halewood,  also  nurses 
conduct  a  similar  clinic  at  Maji.  Amazing  things  have  been  done  by 
these  devoted  women  who  are  all  appointees  of  our  Women’s  Board. 

c.  Gh im e era 

Mrs.  ArnoGeikler,  who,  withher  husband,  is  employed  by  our  Mission 
in  Ethiopia,  conducts  a  similar  clinic  at  Ghimeera.  (See  story  below. ) 

d.  Illustrations  of  Medical  Mission  Work 

’’Now  I  Know!” 

An  Ethiopian  priest  came  to  the  Hospital  in  great  physical  agony. 
Examination  showed  the  man  to  be  suffering  from  an  intestinal  strangu¬ 
lation.  Without  immediate  operation  the  case  would  soon  prove  fatal. 
Although  afraid,  the  priest  entered  and  was  successfully  operated  upon 
at  once.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  propped  up  in  bed,  a  Bible  was 
given  to  him  and  for  the  first  time  he  read  the  Gospel  story  in  a  tongue 
he  could  understand.  He  was  overjoyed  as  he  read  and  from  then  on, 
daily,  until  he  Was  completely  cured,  he  read  aloud  to  the  other  patients 
in  the  ward.  He  left  the  hospital  with  his  prejudice  gone.  He  has  been  a 
good  friend  ever  since  and  has  brought  to  us  other  priests  and  many 
other  patients  as  well.  He  told  us  that  once  he  had  been  afraid  of  the 
large  building  of  the  foreigners  as  he  passed  along  the  street,  but, 
’’Now,  ”  he  said,  ”1  know  it  is  a  place  of  love  and  healing  where  people 
are  told  that  Jesus  came  and  died  to  save  sinners!  ” 
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Miss  Eileen  Halewood  holding  a  clinic  under  the  trees  at  Adikas. 


On  the  way  into  Ghimeera  we  pass  Timan  Jaye  built  on  a  mountain 

hilltop  as  are  all  Ethiopian  towns. 
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Chamee 


Chamee  was  one  of  our  women  who  had  confessed  Christ  one 
Easter  season.  Three  months  after  her  confession,  her  husband  died 
suddenly  of  pneumonia.  We  asked  ourselves,  ’’Will  Chamee ’s  faith 
stand  the  test?  Or  will  she  return  to  the  mourning  customs  of  her 
people?”  She  was  now  a  widow  with  five  children  and  one  yet  unborn. 

All  during  the  burial  service  and  the  days  of  mourning  which 
followed,  we  had  ample  proof  that  Chamee  had  really  found  hope  and 
peace  in  her  Saviour.  Going  up  to  sit  with  her  in  her  home  one  day, 
we  found  two  of  our  Christian  men  there  reading  and  explaining  the 
Scriptures  to  those  who  sat  in  sympathy  with  the  widow.  We  knew 
that  Chamee  had  truly  passed  from  darkness  into  the  glorious  light  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  And  in  the  months  that  followed,  as  she  came  to 
our  services  and  to  the  prayer  meetings,  we  saw  her  growing  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  Please 
pray  for  Chamee  and  for  all  Ethiopia  today. 

”We  Heard  and  We  Came”  by  Mrs.  Arno  Geikler 
"Only  a  very  few  patients  came  for  treatment  during  the  time  we  lived 
at  the  house  in  MizanTafari  but  our  work  has  grown  since  we  moved  out 
from  the  town  of  MizanTafari  to  the  new  Mission  site  about  three  miles 
from  town.  Many  people  come  to  us.  Poor  things  with  sores  such  as  I 
have  never  seen  in  all  my  time  in  Ethiopia.  What  wonders  injections  can 
dol  And  they  come  not  only  from  nearby  but  also  from  very  far,  like 
Bonga,  Tashanna,  Shoa  Ghimeera  and  so  on.’  Some  have  been  5,  6,  7  days 
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and  more  on  the  way* .  .  Always  they  tell  us  the  same  story,  "We  heard 
and  we  came, "  Usually  they  have  no  relatives  or  friends  here  or  near¬ 
by,  So  they  build  themselves  little  grass  huts  and  live  right  here  on 
the  place  until  they  are  well.  Fifty,  sixty,  sometimes  seventy  people 
are  usually  here, 

"Some  do  not  want  to  go  home  any  more.  They  are  afraid  they  will 
become  sick  again  in  their  country.  "We  see  that  your  God  is  bigger  and 
has  more  power  than  our  witch  doctor,  "  they  often  tell  me,  and  there 
begins  our  mission  work.  At  quarter  to  nine  in  the  morning  the  bell 
rings  and  at  nine  o?clock  we  have  our  service  for  the  patients.  Those 
which  live  on  the  place  all  have  to  come;  otherwise  they  do  not  get  their 
daily  treatment,  and  quite  a  number  likewise  come  from  outside,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  injection  days  which  are  Thursday  and  Friday. 

"All  these  people  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  And 
we  are  sure  it  will  not  come  back  empty.  After  we  had  tried  many  times  to 
teach  the  people  John  3:16,  "God  so  loved  the  world,"  I  asked  one  morn¬ 
ing  if  any  of  them  knew  the  verse  by  heart,  if  not  in  Amharic,  then  in 
their  own  Ghimeera  tongue.  An  old  man  arose  and  said,  "I  do  not  know 
the  words  exactly,  but  I  know  now  that  there  is  only  one  God  and  only 
one  way  of  salvation.  In  Him  I  have  learned  to  believe  now  and  to  Him 
I  do  pray.  I  am  not  only  healed  here  in  my  body,  I  am  also  healed  in 
my  soul!  "  That  was  a  very  wonderful  witness  and  if  it  were  only  this 
one  souk  who  learned  to  know  the  Lord  during  the  past  year,  our  work 


would  not  be  in  vain.  " 


THE  PEOPLE  OF  ETHIOPIA  AND  THEIR  ORIGIN 


The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  are  a  mixture  of  white  and  black  raceSo 
The  typical  Ethiopian,  represented  by  the  ruling  class  "Amharas”  of 
today  is  more  strongly  Semitic  than  Hamitic  or  Cushite,  having  the 
features  of  an  Arab  or  a  Jew,  with  an  intelligent  non-negroid  face,  and 
with  only  a  light-black  skin  and  negroid  hair  to  place  him  in  the  black 
race.  The  lighter  tints  of  skin  are  a  thing  of  which  the  Ethiopians  are 
very  proud.  The  ruling  Amhara  class  is  in  the  minority  in  Ethiopia. 

The  second  great  group  of  people  in  Ethiopia  is  represented  by  the 
general  name,  Mthe  Gallas.  "  They  are  the  subject  people,  distinctly 
Cushite  or  Hamitic,  with  more  negroid  features,  and  not  as  high  a 
mentality  as  the  Amharas.  A  third  group  is  a  negro  group,  deep  black, 
called  the  Sh^nkallas,  in  the  western  and  north-western  borders  of  the 
country,  who  may  represent  what  remains  today  of  the  indigenous 

•  i . 

negroid  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia.  . *  - 

A  fourth  group  is  a  group  of  nomad  Hamites,  including  the  war¬ 
like  Danakils  and  the  Somalis,  inhabiting  the  lower  country  about  the 
eastern  borderland  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Amharas 

The  ruling  class,  the  "Amharas”  of  today,  are  generally  splendid 
specimens  of  manhood,  many  of  them  over  six  feet  in  height.  They 
are  the  people  referred  to  chiefly  in  the  long  and  glorious  struggle  of 
Ethiopia  to  maintain  itself  a  Christian  country.  The  center  of  strong¬ 
hold  of  the  ruling  class  has  shifted  from  time  to  time  but  in  general  the 
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same  type  of  people  carried  on  the  control  of  government. 

The  term  Amhara  today  is  applied  to  the  ruling  class  of  people  and 
has  lost  its  narrower  meaning  which  limited  the  term  Amhara  to  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Amhara  province.  TheAmharas  are  the  most  promising  of  all 
African  peoples.  Many  of  them  have  the  proud  bearing  we  usually  asso¬ 
ciate  with  a  ruler  or  a  person  of  authority. 

The  Gallas 

The  Gallas  are  the  most  recent  immigrants  into  Ethiopia.  The 
Gallas  do  not  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  Galla  but  call  themselves 
the  Oromos.  They  speak  of  an  ancestor  called  Oromo  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  in  the  15th  century  A.  D.  Oromo  was  a  powerful  chief  and  had 
eight  sons.  Oromo  and  his  sons  lived  originally  in  the  southern  tropics 
of  Africa  and  multiplied  there,  becoming  a  mighty  nation.  They  call 
themselves  the  Oromos  because  Oromo  means  a  ’’strong  or  brave  man” 
while  Galla  means  ’’the  invaders  or  the  immigrants.” 

Another  tradition  states  that  the  Gallas  lived  by  the  side  of  a  great 
lake  in  Central  Africa,  and  being  driven  from  this  place  by  their  enemies 
in  the  South,  migrated  toward  Ethiopia.  About  the  year  1542  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  southern  borders  of  Ethiopia  a  mighty  army  of  Oromos, 
coming  perhaps  from  the  Victoria  Nyanza  district.  They  found  Ethiopia 
a  weakened  country,  due  to  ravages  of  smallpox  and  previous  invasions 
of  Mohammedans  in  the  16th  century.  Markham  states  ’’the  invasion  of 
the  Galla  tribes  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  national  progress  to  this 
day,  and  of  throwing  back  a  once-civilized  people  more  and  more  into 
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barbarism  and  anarchy." 

The  original  Gallas  were  pagans,  worshipping  trees,  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  stones,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  many  of  the  Gallas  remain  so 
to  this  day.  They  offer  sacrifices  of  live  animals,  food,  bouquets  and 
blood  sacrifices  to  these  deities.  Their  religion  is  animistic.  The  in¬ 
habitants  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  worship  the  river  and  thousands  of 
cattle  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  spirit  supposed  to  reside  at  its  source. 

The  principal  weapons  of  the  Gallas,  from  earliest  times  to  this 

day,  are  the  iron  pointed  spear  and  the  rhinoceros  hide  shield.  The 

* 

Gallas  won  many  a  victory  over  the  Amharas  as  long  as  the  type  of 
weapon  used  remained  equal,  but  under  the  kings  Theodore  and  Johannes, 
rifles  were  used  against  them,  and  under  Menelik  they  were  completely 
conquered  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  Today  they  exist  as  iso¬ 
lated,  un-united  tribes,  the  tribes  have  no  love  for  each  other,  have  no 
longer  common  interest,  and  while  outnumbering  the  Amharas  perhaps 
three  to  one  are  under  subjection  to  the  Amharas.  Their  language 
is  the  Galla  language  or  derivatives  of  it,  all  have  variations  of  a 
common  prototype  of  Semitic  language,  but  many  of  the  dialects  are 
so  different  that  one  tribe  does  not  understand  the  other.  Today  these 
pagan  Gallas  number  perhaps  42  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Mohammedans 

Certain  provinces  bowed  the  neck  to  Mohammed  in  the  Moslem 
invasions  and  are  represented  by  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  Jimma 
under  a  powerful  Sultan  Aba  Jifar.  Other  provinces  have  varying 


numbers  of  Mohammedans  within  their  borders,  but  the  exact  number  of 
Moslems  in  Ethiopia  is  not  known,  but  may  be  estimated  at  about  one 
million.  The  Amharic  Christians  number  approximately  one -third  of 
the  population  of  Ethiopia,  or  two  and  one-half  million. 

The  Falashas 

The  strangest  fact  about  Ethiopia  is  that  there  is  in  Ethiopia  a 
tribe  of  ancient  Jews,  the  Beth  Israel,  The  origin  of  these  Jews  is 
lost  in  antiquity.  Perhaps  the  most  logical  explanation  for  their  origin 
is  that  the  early  Jewish  influences,  be  it  from  Solomon’s  commercial 
activity  on  the  sea  or  from  the  union  of  Solomon  and  Sheba,  resulted  in 
a  real  introduction  of  Judaism  into  Ethiopia  as  a  national  religion.  Or 
it  may  be  that  they  represent  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  who  fled  from 
Palestine  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  Titus  in  the  year  70  A,  D, 
They  are  ancient  black  Hebrews,  claiming  lineal  descent  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  today  being  only  a  small  group,  estimated  at 
between  50,000  and  100,000  members,  but  Jews  of  the  Jews. 

They  do  not  speak  Hebrew,  Their  sacred  Old  Testament  books  are 
in  Ethiopic,  They  have  a  synagogue,  called  "mesquid"  after  the  Hebrew 
word.  They  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Messiah,  and  until  missionaries 
came  to  them  they  never  knew  he  had  come,  and  many  had  not  even 
known  a  Messiah  was  ever  to  come. 

The  Falashas  have  distinctly  Semitic  features,  and  one  young  edu¬ 
cated  Falasha,  who  lay  sick  in  our  hospital  for  months  with  advanced 
tuberculosis,  could  have  passed  for  a  Nicodemus,  so  sincere  was  the 
seeking  for  truth  of  this  moral  man  of  the  Jews. 
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